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ABSTRACT 

The ANEB bilingual/bicultural programs were in 
operation in eight rural coaaunities in Alaska in 1973-74. This 
evaluation is based on the results of interviews with aeabers of the 
coaaunity, staff, and student body. The inforaation collected vas in 
four areas: (1) fall 1973 student pretest inforaation; (2) spring 
197J* student posttest inforaation; (3) winter-spring 197^1 coaaunity 
reactions; (U) spring 197i4 staff reactions. The questions presented 
to the students tested their knowledge of present and past native 
cultures. The results deaonstrated a aarked increase in knowledge of 
historical culture due to the instruction of the bilingual/bicultural 
prograas; their knowledge of the present native culture was already 
high. In regard to reading and speaking skills in native languages, 
68 percent of the children were able to read soae of the native 
language aaterials by spring 1974, but there is still rooa for 
Boveaent toward equal native/English-speaking ability. Virtually all 
of the students involved were e*<ithusiastic about the prograas. In 
addition, wide coaaunity support of the prograas was shown froa a 
randoa saapling of aeabers of the coaaunity. Finally^ 14 of 16 staff 
aeabers questioned wanted the prograa to continue. (LG) 
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This Is the second and final evaluation report ordered by the 
Alaska Native Education Board, Inc« for 1973-7^« The Interim 
Evaluation Report in January 197^ covered briefly the evalua* 
tion plan 9 needed revisions, and some interesting data from the 
Pall 1973 data collection. 



I have examined the information collected from students, 
staff, and commimity persons involved in the ANBB's bilingual/ 
bicultural program during the first year of operation of the 
project. examination was made in accordance with generally 
accepted evaluation procedures, and accordingly included such 
mathematical calculations and analyses as were necessary under 
the circumstances « 

In my opinion, the information collected supports the 
conclusion that the first year of operations was successful 



and warrants the continuance and extension of the program in 
197^*75* Specific documentation of this ^tonclusion and quali«- 
f ications of it are contained in the body of this report* 



PINAL EVALUATION 




George Temp 
Research Psychologist 
Project Evaluator 



June 30, 197^ 
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During 1973-7^ the AHEB program was In operation In 
eight rural coHununities throughout iaaska. In many ways 
eaoh ootamunity must be considered as iinique* It is very 
difficult to generalize about Alaskan rural areas because, 
of differing cultural and language histories that defy the 
expertise of any one person to comprehend. In point of 
fact the ANEB projects have utilized the services of non- 
native persons and native speaking persons in six sub^areas 
of Alaska in order to adapt as closely as possible to specific 
local needs and conditions. Six sub-areas to serve eie^t 
communities — this f in itself f tells much of the story of 

the difficulties facing the AN^ in attempting to provide a 

%• 

needed educational service. 

.1 

It is also one of the difficulties facing anyone 
attempting to report in a reasonably concise manner on the 
accomplishments and frustrations of the first year of oper- 
ations in these eight communities. Ideally^ each community 
would have its own evaluation report (specifically designed 
and related to conditions in that village) and conclusions. 
As a necessary compromise a single evaluation p!lan was adopted 
and approved by the ANEB last September and is the basis of 
the present report* 
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The Information Collected 

The flow of information in and out of any project is 
usually tremendous* If the memoranda, letters, and reports 
prepared in one year were collected and stacked, they would 
be, generally , several inches high and make 2 or 3 weighty 
volumes. However, the specific information referred. to now 
is that information collected specifically for evaluation 
purposes. This information includes t 

Pall 1973 Student Pretest Information 
Spring 197^ Student Post-test Information 
Winter-Spring Community Reactions 
Spring 1974- Staff Reactions 

In each of the eight villages, essentially the same 
information was collected with some modifications built into 
the process to accomodate to local and unique conditions. For 
example, when assessing the students* knowledge of native history 
it was intended that all questions be asked in such a way as to 
use local names and local persons as focus for the question 
being asked. It was not intended that a more general ^nati^e 
history** of Alaska be assessed. 

As previously reported (Interim Report, January 197^^) 
several of the Fall 1973 student questions were too easy f or 
the children and it seemed imnecessary to repeat testing on 
those questions in the Spring* This» fort\mately» allowed us 
to add several questions of interest to the Spring 197^ data 



collection. Also In Jaausiry, at a staff aeeting with the 
project dirootor» local coordinators and the evaluator, it 
was decided to have separate forms of questions for Grades K-3 
and Grades This also allowed some greater depth of ques- 

tions to be asked in the severely limited testing time which 
all agreed should not be expanded (no more than 20 minutes 
per child). 

Of course, some questions were retained from the EaJ.l 
testing on both th© K-3 and 4-8 forms in order to allow 
estimates of change from ?all to Spring to be zaade. (1$ is 
desireable that such a procedure be used in any subsequent test- 
ing in 197^75 or beyond, also.) 

The community reaction information was to be collected 
informally — everyone agreeing that a formal interview pro- 
cedure would be resented in all communities and yield less 
reliable reactions for that reasons. 

The staff reaction survey was an anonymously completed 
form and therefore possibly more truthful than other possible 
methods of getting staff reaction. About one-half of the forms 
were returned (typical response rate for such questionnaires) 
even though every effort was made to make the form easy to 
complete and postage paid envelopes for return were provided. 
Non-returned staff reaction forms are considered as indicating 
lack of interest in the program and must not be considered 
as either satisfaction with what is going on or dissatisfaction. 
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Specific Information of Interest 



An attempt will be made to keep this section as brief as 
possible but there are several important portions of the eval- 
oiation information of Interest to different possible readers of 
this report. Conciseness in presentation will remain the goal 
in so far as possible and consistent with accuracy and clarity. 
The reader is encouraged to skip and skim at his own pleasure. 



Coramunlty Reaction. The opinion of members of each 
community served by the ANEB program is of major interest to 
everyone because without local community support there would 
be no program at all. A sampling of opinions gathered from 
all villages ♦ are Included in the pages below. 



"He had one comolaint. The comolaint was the situation 
that the students are too worked up after the Inupiaq hour 
that the regular teacher has a hard time teaching them ' 
anything the rest of the morning. Ee said the children try 
so hard that they become exhausted and then restless 

Apparently one day the students and the Inupiaq instructor 
got carried away about naming the parts of the body and 

minutes had gone by before the instructor and the children 
realized it." 



"Believes that the program is working toward reasonable 
goals and the students are benefiting from the bi->lingual 
instruction." 



"This is really good for our children. Too bad it took 
the school so long to begin using our language to teach 
children. This is really helpful." 
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Some additional community reactions are as follows t 



•She thinks it's a wonderful chance for all the 
children to learn their language and old stories 
of their people. Very satisfied with results of the 
program." 



"I think bilingual education may be a whitemen»s trick 
for holding our children back in learning English and 
getting the kind of education they need to get ahead. 
Subsequent contacts i As her understanding grows of 
what is Involved in bl -lingual education she seems to 
be coming around. She is still somewhat wary of it all." 



"It»s doing pretty good.* 



"Thinks it's airtight. Thought it would be better 
with another teacher." 



All of the community reactions listed so far have been 
picked from the numerous comments available by reaching in and 
taking which ever one the hand fell upon. A further random 
sample of community reaction, selected in the same manner » is 

0 

I 

continued below. 



•This person felt that the reason that two Instructors 
left the program is the lack of prepared lessons to 
teach from. This person really wants to program to con- 
tinue." 



•Favorably impressed with the smooth operation of the 
progam and interest the kids show for their classroom 
work. Would like to see the program continue.* 



•I support bi«-lin5ual educ?.tion. It is really great 
for our children and ispmething that should have bean 
done long ago. Not only will our children learn quick- 
er but our culture Is being taught to them tool That's 
good." 
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"Her children previously did not soesk or understand 
Sugcestun* Now they utilize the lan^a^e whenever 
possible. She is entirely enthused with this program." 



"My grandson is really doing well in school this year. 
He is learning very quickly both in English and Yupik." 



"Our girl is learning good." 



"Don't really know what the kids are doing, but now 
the kids know how to count. They know the names of some 
of the animals that they didn't know before. He thinks 
it is very good that Native is taught in school." 



One more random sample of commxmlty reactions is pre* 

• • • * 

sented below. It should be apparent at the end of reading the 
next batch what the overwhelming reaction toward the program 
has been across all villages. 



"Delights that her youngest son is picking up Inupiaq 
words fastt" 



"Thinks it's a good idea for kids to learn Sugcestun 
in school." 



"It is a good thing that the beginners have a chance to 
begin school using their own language. This should help 
them to learn easier." 



"He thinks it's a good idee for children to study their 
language. He feels it is a nractlcal course for them as 
it can be used in the community and makes communication 
easier between village elders and the younger generation." 
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••I so^ th^ kids are laore relaxed In school and they 
really are enjoyins being there. It see:23 like they 
are learnins faster than before* I hope the prosram 
continues so the kids In the first grade will not be 
left •'high and dry" nest year*" 

"It's pretty good* I don^t hear them talk, though." 

"Thinks billgnual education is good* Thinks the kids 
should learn English and Native. Thinks the kids will 
alv7ays speak Native in (naiae of villaqre)^ Is glad the 
program provides a Job £or someone." 

On. each of the coraaunlty reaction forms completed by the 
local coordinators, there vas also a place to Indicate whether 
or not the person talked to Trould like to flee the prograa 
continue. In one Instance the person xms undecided and In 
another the person talked Trlth did not ^Ish to see the program 
conuinued. Kis reaction Tsas^ ^You teach the kids English 
in school and %-e vrill teach them Hsklmo at home. The kids 
noel to learn 2n.?ll3h or they tvill fall behind in school." 
All othor ln'j:ei%*lc;>* foi-nis cornplijied ( N = 5^) indicated that 
the persons lntervle::od vranted ths program to continue. This 
coupled v;ith the reactions reported above would seem to olas^ly 
indica-io :;ldo f^id continuing co'in.^unity support for the AI>IS3 
program in the villages. 

Another major source of information about the first 
:;zxr of the A'nT^B pro.^rajn v;a3 the staff. As indicated earlier 
an annonymous staff r;3:action survey v;as completed* These 
nako interesting reading and provide another point of view 
about the success and probleins of the billngual/bicultural 
program. The sta^f reaction forn was mailed to all the hi- 



lingual speaking staff, the* local coordinators, and the English 
speaking teachers as veil as the school principals involved ♦ 
Each form was accompanied with a return, envelope, postage paid. 
As the cover letter indicated to each recipient, every effort 
was made to maintain the complete anonymity of the person re- 
sponding. Even the envelopes in which the completed forms 
a^ere returned to the evaluator were not opened by aiiyone . connect ec 
to the project. A student was hired to open the letters, eliminat 
all identifying marks or signatures, and to destroy the envelopes 
hefore returning the forms to the evaluator for use. 

Returns v;ere received from l6 persons (ahout one-half of 
the possible returns). On the optional part of the form where " 
checks could be made to indicate their role in the project, there 
v/ers ^ marks opposite coordinator; 5 by bilingual Instructor; 
3 by Sngllsh speaking teacher/principal and persons decided 
not to mark this optional section. It appears then that a * 
isanplo of opinion from each of the major groups in the staff 
'irere received. 

$onie specific com-cnts ara reported below so the reader 
nay Judge for himself the staff reaction. On the question about 
vrhathcr the staff person would like to see the program continue 
next year the results vrer<d: — yes or definitely; 1 — no; 
and 1 that was indif f orent personally about the continuance of 
the program. 
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'•It^s soins l:>eautirull7* l?aybe need more bilinsual 



•'The AMS3 bllin?rual/bicultural r>ro,c:ra!n offers the 
students involve-T the ccoort'inlty to study and learn 
their lansua/ip.. and cultural herit3.f;e under an academ- 
ic setting. For trie children in our local program, 
this is an unique educational ezperlence. For sorre of 
then, It involves a developins of skills which thay 
already possessed i:o so.-re degree* For others, it is a 
challense in that they oreviously did not utilise 
their language to ^ny extent* It is definitely a ben- 
eficial progran for the student* 

As for the bilingual instructors and adininistrative 
personnel, there is a great sense of satisfaction which 
can be gained by their T>er3onal Involvement in the pro- 
grain both thxou<;h instruction and achieving goals pre- 
viously set r.s veil as helping to nrosei^ve a lans^a^e 
and culture Txhich oth3r:flse ni^ht hctve s:radually faded 
out* 

Parents see^ to bo entirely in favor of continuation 
of this T>ro;?ran3 and the children as a T?hole entirely 
enjoy their classes^" 



•'I thin^c it^n a frcj^^t deal that this prosran Is colng on 
in this 7illa?5^i'»" i:7*"reasons are: 1 like to keep it 
soin.q: caus^, I hate to ocd the Lfingua^o die. Svor nince 
it ntartod Te^v.^ ;;r.j.nr:d about 60% that each student is 
lecrnln?; fro*r. wh?.t l^n t^ar/ninrr ear/n day. Let's keen 
it Truc'cin* 



*'!;eed f or r.o:re tralnlnc^ Cpre-servioe) • Ar^preciate 
oooremtion of Chr^rr^in^ of cortlfi-'Dd beachsrn 

ariu instructors rlurinv school year, A^:)preciato interact 
of th3 billn£r-<^-l ins tors.'' 

"There needs to be a better understanding^' xv^lth the 
ne-3d of the bilin?;ual ^ro^'^ran to the village people* 
ll^ny of cho -o^oole {r.dults) do not see a real need for 
the o2ro;5ra:n. There has bosn vovy little said to tho 
r)eonle of ot:r vllla^o about the necessity of the pro;;r- 
a'n. In other words, a bettor public relations should be 
a goal," 
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"The parents like the idea of their children learning 
the' Aleut language and especially the written language* 
Ky students, most of thenit do not speak it or understand 
Aleut* I know the program is helping students. 

AlIEB does keep us infor^ned and sets up workshops 
which on my part were very helpful in learning new ways 
to teach. 

At times some children are hard i^o teach but that^s 
Just a minor problem. Also children who speak the language 
have a harder time learning written language. I've talked 
with people and they've had the sane problems* But the 
children are learning slower than others who do not s^eak 
it.- 



. The staff reactions reported ^Ji^^we are 6 of the l6 
selected at random from the batc^^i s;?ieoeived* The total 
staff reaction forms will be sent to the project adminis- 
trator for detailed reading and study to amplify the main 
conclusion which is reflected in the comments above 
and in the 1^ staff members that stated they vrant the 
ANS3 program to continue next year. The staff "^elt the 
program is doing some good things for children. 



Information collected directly from students* Regard- 
less of community reaction and staff reaction if students 
are not learning anything most readers would feel that the 
program was not working properly. In order to speak to 
the question of student learning in a meaningful, way^ it wm 
necessary to design some questions direct^ly related to the 
objectives and goals of the ANEB program* These goals were 
stated in the original project proposal and served as a helpful 




base for construction of specific questions to be asked both 
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young children {K-3) and o^dor children (ii-B). It nrnst bs 
reaembered that in both groucs the children mist bs consid- 
ered as bepflnners in tha forrtal study of bicultnral/blllnstial 
education. And anong these beginners there were those who 
could already speak the native language and those that could 
not; those that could speak Enslich and those that could not; 
and that the children varied on their initial understanding 
and background of knowledge about native culture in their 
ovm village. 

Questions on Knowledge of Present Village Culture 

In the Pall of 1973 sveral questions were asked of 
the children to detemlne the extent of their knowledge 
of -oresent-day village culture. These questions :iere 
sinple and direct » Tell ne about the village. ;;here is 
this village? \/hat do village people do? Toll na about 
the winter. Tell ae about the sunraer. v-Jhat foods do you 
like best? foods do people in the village like? 

Tell ms about the people in the village. I^ho is the chief? 
llho is the police officer? Who works vTith the taail? Who 
runs a store? '.^Tho else do you know who is helping to run 
the village? Tell rae about the slrplanes that cone to the 
village, ^^lio flies the airolanes? ^vh'xt does the airplane 
bring? 

On these questions (asked in either the native language 
end/or English) village children of ell ages did quite well. 
From 59 to 79 per cent of the children tested could give good 
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the village vould ^Ive). 

Older children iGrzdes ii^B) were asked sotne ccddltlonal 
questions dealing irlth the life cycle of a fish or animal 
cotcaon to the village area and xflth the dangers present in 
village life* Sone 69 oer.csnt and 63 per cent of the children 
gave fi^od or higher ansrrers to these questions, respect Ively* 

Ail ages were also asked to naae and describe in the 
native language local plants and animals* Sone 2^*- ver cent 
of the children could natae h or acre plants and some k$ per 
cent could no^e or more aninals of the village area« 

All of the above information is based upon testing done 
early In the Fall of 1973 andt therefore, nay be considered 
as a description of what the children already knew about 
their culture and envlron:nent as the prograa was beginning 
in the villages • 

To the evaluator and the local coordinators, these 
oercentages seemed sufficiently high so that Spring evalua- 
tion testing could be shifted to assessment of the knoviledge 
of children about the ••old days^ of village llfe# It was 
assumed that additional Increases in knotfledge of present 
village culture would take place over the school year but 
that precious testing time should not be concentrated in 
this area* However, one question related to proposal ob- 
jectives wail added to the Spring 197^ testing for older 
children* 



This added question asked the ii^-B graders to draw a 
quick t5ap of the village • These s^-cecthes Tiere rated high 
If they included Important v^lllase Dolnts In the opinion 
of the blllnsrual Instructor from the village* Some 79 
per cent of the older children could do this task well 
In the Spring of 197^. 

Questions on Knowledge of "Old Days" 

The Pall 1973 testing also included several questions 
on the historical culture of the ST>eclflc village* Children 
of all ages vere asked to tell two native stories; to tell 
about relationships with other native peoples; and to describe 
art or craftworks that the village people have developed over 
a long history* Older children were also asked to tell about 
the history of locating the village In Its present site; and 
to tell why village people are known to other peoples around 
Alaska* 

The shifts from Fall 1973 to Soring 197^ testing on 
these questions is of Interests 

, On th^ Pall testing only about 20 per cent of all 
children could tell a native story* By ijprlng, some 60 
per cent of the children could tell a story in such a 
manner to receive a good or higher rating from the bi- 
lingual Instructor, 
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On the Pall testing ahout 50 per cent of the children 
could describe the relationship of vlllacje people to others. 
By Spring 197^$ some 6h rer cent of the children could do 
this vrell# 

Of the older children (^8) only 29 T)er cent could 
adequately explain ths historj'- of rhy the village was lo- 
cated :fhere it is In the ?all* By Sprlnc:, some U-S oer 
cent of the children vj^re ahle to give a j^ood or higher 
ansvrer. Older children also ;cere asked about why village 
peoDle vere taiowi to other oeoole In the Pall and 2? per 
cent could answer this ade';uately» Sorje 60 per cent iqjave a 
good or higher a-isHsr In the Soring. 

New questions on -:novledc:e of the ••eld days** v:era 
added for the Spring 197^ testing. I'hese included nuch 
direct questions v^^x Kr>%* did native people live In the 
old d(xys7 Vniat foor^s did our oer>olo cat in the old days? 
Ko\t did the men hunt? What did they hunt? 

SoT.^ 3^ T)er cent of younger children (K-3) and 
63 per cent of older children (4-8 grades) vrere abln to 
give good or higher rated anstfers to the quesion on how 
native oeople lived in the old days. On the foods eaten 
question I Rorne ^7 ner cent of the younger and 92 ner cent 
of the older children gave good anst^ers In the Spring of 
197^4', A^\d nn the hunting questions, 5^ ner cent of the 
younger and 81 nor cent of the older children rated good 
or better. 



Older children ^^rere cX^o asked questions about 
flshlns and about specific local vlllase persons froTu 
earlier days. On the questions "How did our oeoole 
fish In the old days? :>1iat did they catch?** the older 
children scored at good or higher In 8l Der cent of the 
answers given. On the three questions dealing with 
village T>ersons kno^^ from earlier days, 33 to 51 per 
cent of the children could sjlve good or better answers 
In the Soring testing. 

So?2e Conclusions 

This section of the report on Infnrrsatlon collected 
directly frota the students haSt so fart concentrated upon 
the knowledge of past and oresent culture of the villages 
In the program* What conclusions see?3 supported by the 
Inforaarion ©resented? 

One, It seents arjparent that the children had a higher 
knowledge of present village culture than was antiolt)ated 
prior to the Pall testing. 

Twr>, It appears that knowledge of the historical cul- 
ture of the vlllago and Its pooplo Is Increasing from thi^ 
effects of the t>rogran# {This Is true although only post 
testing was done on some questions* The questions Inoludcd 
on Fall and Spring indicate Ittsreases and It Is safe to 
assuTie that If rnore of the history questions had been In- 
cluded on the Fall testing that coaparablo Increases would 
have been observed f rora Fall to Spring testing* ) 

Three, as a general statenent. It is apparent that 
the children In the blllngual/blcultural program are no>r 
or soon will be in nossesslon of a substantial body of 
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Imdwledge abotit their s:>3cific local native cutturet both 
past and present • ?or this reason. It xclll be Important 
In future T?rogra'a efforts to specifically Identify additional 
inforriatlon and concepts about the villa?;e culture that 
could serve as the focus of Instruction in this portion of 
the blllnaraal/blcultural orogran. If this Is not done^ then 
children in the program for two or nore years nay beco^ie 
tired of the repetition of concepts and knowledge that they 
have already studied in sorae detail and already Icnow in sub- 
stantial azRounts* In shorty the cultural currlculun nust 
be exptxnded soon or nost of the children will have adequately 
nastered what is the bulk of that curriculum at Tjresent* 

Assessment of ReRdins and SpeakinK Native 

One of the cajor concerns of the bilinJsuaVbicultural 
program is the developrent of languase abilities in oral 
an-fl, written narylve languages • (The regular school program 
is to provide the aaxe capabilities in the English language*) 
Therefore, the s^s^ssaent of how well the progran has been 
doing during Its first year of operation nust speak to 
the question cf the develoijment of reading and soeaklng 
skills in each of the native languaiges tfithln the progran. 

Assess'rent of this aspect of the program (as the 
cultural aspects) was completed by the bilingual instructors 
who are the only ones fully capable of determining the 
child •s progress in the specific language of the village area. 
By questioning the child in native (when possible) and listening 
his or her answers in native (when so given), an accurate 



estimate of the child's ability for oral expression In 
the native lansruagc^ forced* The bilingual instructor 
was asked to indicate vhlch language the child vas able to 
speak ffiost easily and clearly* 

In the Pall 1973 testlns 3^4- per cent of the children 
Kero classified as speaking the native language most 
easily and clearly* This figure xras 39 per cent during 
the Spring 197^ testing* 

^glish Kas most clearly spoken by 31 per cent of the 
children in the Pall testing and by 30 per cent in the 
Spring testing. 

And, finally, sone 35 P^r cent of the children were 
rated as ppeaklng both languages (English and native) about 
the same in the Fall* Ihe corresponding figure for the 
Soring testing was 31 per cent* 

Clearly, given the nuabsr of children involved in the 
testing during the Pall and during the Soring, there has 
boon no significant shift toward producing a theoretical 
100 per cent who ar^ equally coafortable in both languages « 
The minor differences In the percentages from Pall to Spring 
«ust be considered as chance differences due to measureaent 
variations. Thus, there Is still plenty of room for signifi- 
cant tsovement to^rard equal capability In the two languages* 

This Important focus of the blllngual/blcultural program 
must continue be of inajor concern and cooperative effort 
between both the English speaking teacher and the blllnpial 
teacher if program objectives are to be accomplished. It is 
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thesrefore recomiended that the Alaska Native Education 
3o&rd, Inc. direct a siorilflccint nnonrit of Its efforts 
during the covins year to articulating a cooperative 
effort (especially ^rhere the children are presently 
either tnonollngual English or aonollngual native speaking) 
on language develor>Tsent In the other language ^ also« 
This could be rjost readily accotaollshed. at the local 
level by an exchange betvreen the t^fo relevant teachers 
to outline a set of bsislc utterances and vocabulary de« 
velopsent that both will eraphaslze during selected veeks 
of the next academic year. Such exchanges might have other 
benefits for the children Involved also as both teachers 
working with the children would be better Infomed about 
what T?as going on during the times when the other irsiB ^forking 
with the children. 

Heading skill in t?ne native language vras assessed 
directly with available naterlaln printed In the local 
lanoruage. (Since all children are beginners In the 
leamlns of reading? of the native limj^aget 1^ is possible 
to use the same materials for all ages of children* Ansrway, 
in each language the available orlnted literature is still 
very, vsry small and, in a sense, is reoresented alnost 
entirely by the set of instructional and literary materials 
usod in the schools by the bilingual instructors. ) 



Assessed In this n^nex^ the r^ercenta^e of children 
who Kere rated as belngr able to read the naterlals pre- 
sented rose fron 12 per cent In the ?all 1973 testing to 
^1 per cent In the Sorlns 197^ testing* Those rated 
as unable to read the rsaterlals In the Pall t^ere^71 per 
cent of those tested • This ijercentage dropped to 32 per 
cent by Spring 197^» And the category of those able to 
read some of the material rose from 17 ^er cent In the 
Fall to 27 per cent In the Spring* 

Thus, by Soring 197'< 6S psr cent of the students 
In the urogram vera reported as belns able to read at 
least some of the mati^rlal or all of the material pre- 
sented* Only 32 x>er cont still T^ere classified as bains 
unable to read any native presented {these were, of course, 
mostly K-1 children vhere no Instruction had yet begun 
on learn Ins to rea4)% 

Student Heactlon 

Finally, each student vas asked: Do you like 
learning (native Innguase) and about our people? 
Iz is significant that 100 per cont of the older children 
and 96 per cent of tho younger children responded •'Yes** 
This is strong evidence of student acceptance and en* 
thuslasm for the blllngual/blcnltural program^ 



VThat Does It All Mean? 



First t as stated at th* bea:lnnln;; of this reoort^ the 
overall conclusion ^ust be that the Alaska Native Edu- 
cation Board's orogra*:! -ras successful In its first year 
of ooeratlon. Children sained In knowledj^e of the 
native lanfo^acje and culture; staff reaction vastxisslve 
to enthusiastic {with only Isolated soeclflc Instances 
of reflection and dissatisfaction); and co!i:raunlty reaction 
teas suoportlve and stron?? oven after several months of 
the orojjran. 

Second, sorre soeclflc areas where concentrated effort 
durlnq 197^^-75 would be aporoprlate were Identlf led» It 
is recomiiended that each of these reoolve specific con- 
sideration and attention In any staff training activities 
conf^ucted durlm? the coning: school year* 

Third, It Ic difficult to Imaslne what vould be the ex- 
tent of ne^^atlve reaction and resoonse on the part of 
both students f^.nd the conraunltles involved If the A!?SB 
were unable or unwilling to continue Its efforts for at 
least another y^nr# Therefore, In a real sense , the ANEB 
nust continue the oresent program and attemct to satisfy 
the demands for additional urograms In other communities 
to the best of Its ability. This -means continued "Efforts 
to secure funds and personnel In the months ahead. 
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Finally t ^valuators are suppose to reroaln detached 
and object Iv?^ ( and ko try to nrAntnln that necessary 
distp^ce) but a :<Tord of con^endatlon to the staff and 
prograTn management is in order • The AITE3 5:roup Is func- 
tioning Kell, has accomplished an Innense aiBOunt of work 
Klthout serious comolalnt, and apparently has served 
students as much or more than could reasonably be hoped 
for during an Initial year of operations* It Is a pleasure 
to be worlcins vflth such a project staff. 



Ceorso Temn 
Research Psychologist 



June 197^ 



Data He tent Ion 



The full body of forxs and all data 
obtained durlnnj 1973-7^ will be re- 
tained on file for a !nlnl!aum of three 
years so that It nay be available for 
additional analyses and use in sub- 
sequent years of o:)eratlon of the pro- 
gran) • 



